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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Editor' a Note: The period from May 15 to November 15, 1921 is covered 
in the following notes. The editor wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
of Professor Walter B. Pitkin, of Columbia University, in preparing the 
notes on the Far East, of Dr. Charles H. Levermore for help in the section 
on the League of Nations, and of Miss Elizabeth Hugus and Miss Mary Walsh 
in assembling the material. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Assembly 

The Second Assembly of the League of Nations was in session 
at Geneva from September 5 to October 5, 1921. Forty-two out 
of the forty-eight Member States sent delegates. The six states 
not represented were the Argentine, Honduras, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, Peru and Salvador. Three new States were admitted 
during the session: Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, making the 
total membership of the League fifty-one. The question of the 
admission of Hungary was postponed to the next Assembly. The 
four non-permanent members of the Council in 1921, Spain, 
Brazil, Belgium and China, were reelected for another year. 

The organization of the Assembly was effected within forty- 
eight hours. The twenty-three items on the Agenda were divided 
amongst six main Committees. With each nation represented on 
each of these Committees, the Assembly was really divided into six 
plenary gatherings, open to the public, where the preliminary study 
of many items could be proceeded with almost simultaneously. 

The first days of the session were filled with the discussion of 
the Report of the Council for the previous year. The most 
important definite action of the Assembly was the election, with 
the concurrence of the Council, of the judges of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The Assembly then approved 
the organization and work of the technical organizations on Com- 
munications and Transit, Finance and Economics, and Health; 
suggested certain important amendments to the Covenant; ad- 
mitted three new Members to the League; approved the organiza- 
tion of the Secretariat and Labor Office and the Budget for 1922; 
and studied at length, and in some cases made detailed resolu- 
tions concerning reduction of armaments, mandates, the Polish- 
Lithuanian dispute, the Bolivian-Chilean dispute, the appeal of 
Austria regarding Article 267 of the Treaty of St. Germain, the 
status of Albania, Armenia, and Eastern Galicia, as well as the 
Russian famine, the suppression of the traffic in opium and in 
women and children, and the deportations in Asia Minor. 

The suggestions for amending the Covenant were as follows: 
(1) that Article 26 should be changed to specify a three-fourths 
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majority of the Assembly, including all Council members, as 
necessary for the approval of any amendment to the Covenant; 
(2) that a series of amendments or additions to Article 16 should 
be adopted, describing methods of procedure in applying the 
economic blockade (pending ratification by Member States, 
these amendments are recommended to the Council and to Mem- 
ber States as rules for guidance); (3) that Article 6 should be 
amended so as to revise the allocation of expenses among the 
Members of the League; (4) that to Article 4 should be added a 
sentence empowering the Assembly to fix by a two-thirds major- 
ity the rules governing elections of non-permanent members of the 
Council. The proposal of the Canadian Delegation for striking 
out Article 10 was postponed to the next session of the Assembly. 
In view of the absence of the Argentine Delegation, decision on 
the Argentine amendment was postponed until the principle 
contained in its proposal could be accepted. 

The Assembly asked the Council to appoint a commission of 
three to visit Albania and report on the execution of the decision 
of the Allied and Associated Powers as soon as it is given. 

The Assembly approved an elaborate report from the Advisory 
Committee on the Traffic in Opium, looking toward an effective 
regulation of contraband trade, and favored an invitation to all 
States to sign or ratify the Opium Convention of 1912 as soon as 
possible. The Assembly recommended that dangerous drugs of 
whatever origin be included in the further investigations of the 
Advisory Committee. 

The Assembly approved a draft Convention on the Traffic in 
Women and Children, prepared by a Conference held at Geneva 
in June, under the auspices of a League Commission, and urged 
Member States to sign it. This Convention amplifies the pre- 
vious Conventions of 1904 and 1910. During and after the 
Assembly eighteen States signed it. 

In connection with the deportation of women and children in 
Turkey and Asia Minor, the Assembly decided that the League 
of Nations should name and maintain a Commissioner at Con- 
stantinople, who with the aid of a mixed board should deal with 
the reclamation of the women and children who have been de- 
tained in Mohammedan households. 

The Assembly requested the Council to appoint a committee 
of twelve members to consider and report in 1922 upon a possible 
"International Organization of Intellectual Work." 

In regard to the reduction of armaments, the Assembly decided 
to forward to the governments a second time the recommendation 
that they agree not to exceed for the two following financial 
years the sum total of expenditure for the Military, Naval and 
Air Services of the budget then in question; authorized a statisti- 
cal investigation into the armaments of 1913 and 1921; authorized 
an international conference on the evil consequences of the pri- 
vate manufacture of arms; decided to appeal to all States to 
ratify the Arms Traffic Convention; and decided to ask the Mixed 
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Commission to consider whether or not an appeal should be ad- 
dressed to all scientific men to publish their discoveries in the 
hope of rendering their use improbable by making them public 
property. A careful study was made of the Report of the Tem- 
porary Mixed Commission on Armaments, resulting in approval 
of the proposal that the Temporary Commission be charged with 
the duty of preparing a policy for the limitation of armaments. 

Council 

The 13th session of the Council was held at Geneva from June 
17 to 28, 1921, when, in addition to the eight States on the Council, 
eight other States having special interest, as well as the Saar 
Valley, Danzig and the Aaland Islands, were represented. In 
accordance with the recommendations of the Assembly for greater 
publicity of Council proceedings, five sessions were held in public. 
The Council made a definite pronouncement on the solution of 
the Aaland Islands dispute (see Finland). The Polish-Lithuan- 
ian dispute was raised before the Council in the presence of the 
representatives of the two parties, and approval of the preliminary 
basis for discussion prepared by M. Hymans during the previous 
negotiations at Brussels was pronounced (see Poland). The 
question of Albania's boundary was not discussed, owing to the 
fact that the Council of Ambassadors had it under consideration, 
but the Council of the League recommended to all parties con- 
cerned careful abstention from any action which would interfere 
with negotiations and declared that the question would remain 
one to which vigilant attention would be given. Similar recom- 
mendations were addressed to Austria and Jugoslavia on the 
subject of the dispute regarding the liquidation of certain proper- 
ties of Austrian nationals in Jugoslavia. The Council received a 
report on the financial relief of Austria, and approved the measures 
taken by the Financial Committee of the League. A series of 
detailed provisions were adopted regarding the defense of Danzig, 
and the necessity for Poland to have free access to the sea through 
the port was unanimously recognized. Postponement a second 
time of final decision on the "A" and "B" mandates was approved, 
in the hope that a complete agreement could be reached between 
the Principal Allied Powers and the United States before the 
meeting of the Assembly. The Council also considered a number 
of questions regarding the organization of the League. It made 
certain substitute appointments to the Armaments Commission, 
called to meet July 16, further defined the status of International 
Bureaux, approved the Resolutions of the Barcelona Conference, 
recommended the addition of a Danubian State to the Advisory 
Transit Committee, selected the twelve members of the Provi- 
sional Health Organization, and approved the budget for 1922 
and also the. new system of allocation of League expenses. As 
regards social questions, the Council approved the report of the 
Opium Commission and recommended for consideration the 
possibility of extending the campaign against opium to include 
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the limitation of cultivation to opium needed solely for scien- 
tific or medicinal purposes. It was decided that the best way to 
handle the problem of Russian refugees would be to name a High 
Commissioner. 

The first Extraordinary Session of the Council was held in 
Geneva on August 29 to consider the question of the delimitation 
of the frontier in Upper Silesia, which had been referred to the 
League of Nations by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers; 
it was followed by a second Extraordinary Session, held on Sep- 
tember 1. It was decided to entrust the preliminary examina- 
tion of the question to the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, 
China and Spain. A recommendation was unanimously adopted 
by the Council on October 12 (See Germany). 

The question of the confirmation of the "A" type of Mandates 
in Asia Minor, and the "BV type in Central Africa came before 
the 14th session of the Council in September. A Note received 
by the Principal Allied Powers from the United States on the 
questions at issue was considered by the Council to constitute a 
new step in the negotiations between the Principal Powers and 
the United States, and the Council did not feel itself called upon 
to take any part in the negotiations. The Council nevertheless 
decided to address a Note to the Principal Allied Powers in the 
hope of expediting a settlement, which it did on September 8. 
The Permanent Mandates Commission held its first meeting at 
Geneva on October 4, and presented its first report to the Council. 

The Report of the Economic Committee on the difficulties 
experienced by certain countries in assuring importations of the 
necessary raw materials was presented to the Council in its ses- 
sion of September 21, and the conclusions adopted. 

The Polish-Lithuanian dispute came before the Council in two 
public sessions on September 19 and 20 (See Poland). The Al- 
banian protest that the Jugoslav Government permitted Ser- 
bian troops to invade Albanian territory was considered at the 
Council meeting on September 2. It was agreed that the ques- 
tion of the violation of the frontiers of Albania should be referred 
to the Assembly. 

The Council considered a number of administrative questions 
dealing with the Saar Basin, Danzig, minorities and Russian 
refugees. 

At the end of the Assembly, the Council met in regular session, 
and devoted several sittings to the carrying out of some of the 
resolutions passed by the Assembly, with regard to the status of 
Eastern Galicia, the future of Armenia, Mandates, Reduction of 
Armaments, the International Hydrographic Bureau, the Cam- 
paign against Typhus, the Traffic in Opium, the Deportation of 
Women and Children in Turkey, the institution of a Committee 
for Financial Control, and the sending of a Committee of 
Enquiry to Albania. 
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Permanent Court of International Justice 

In February, 1920, the Council took the first steps toward the 
establishment of a permanent court of international justice. A 
commission of eminent international lawyers was appointed to 
prepare a plan for such a court. This commission met in the 
Peace Palace at the Hague, June 16-July 24, 1920, and agreed 
upon a project which was submitted to the Council at its August 
meeting. The Council amended and approved it in October, 
and in November it was laid before the First Assembly, which 
after further amendment adopted it on December 13. By No- 
vember, 1921, forty-five States had signed the Protocol of the 
International Court, and thirty-two had deposited the instruments 
of ratification. Eighteen States have accepted the optional 
clause concerning compulsory jurisdiction. 

On September 16, the Assembly and the Council concurring, 
eleven judges and four deputy judges were elected, one of the 
former being John Bassett Moore of the United States. Mr. 
Elihu Root had previously refused nomination. The judges are: 
MM. Altamira (Spain), Anzilotti (Italy), Barboza (Brazil), 
de Bustamante (Cuba), Lord Finlay (Great Britain), MM. Loder 
(Netherlands), Moore (United States), Oda (Japan), Weiss 
(France), Nyholm (Denmark) and Huber (Switzerland). The 
deputy judges are MM. Negulesco (Rumania), Wang (China), 
Yovanovitch (Jugoslavia) and Beichman (Norway). 

The International Labor Office held its third Conference at 
Geneva on October 25, 1921. An International Emigration 
Commission, convened by the Labor Office, met in Geneva from 
August 2-10. 

WASHINGTON CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 

The intolerable burden of taxation, for which the rivalries in 
armaments are largely responsible, led the United States to call an 
international conference on the limitation of armament in Wash- 
ington for November 11. The Borah amendment to the Naval 
Appropriation Bill requested President Harding to ask Great 
Britain and Japan to confer with the United States on the sub- 
ject of reducing naval armaments. The amendment was adopted 
by the Senate on May 25. On July 10 the State Department 
announced that the Principal Allied and Associated Powers had 
been approached with "informal but definite inquiries" to ascer- 
tain whether a conference in Washington on the limitation of 
armament, embracing the discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions, would be agreeable to them. Great Britain, France 
and Italy replied in the affirmative. Japan expressed a willing- 
ness to accept an invitation to such a conference on the limitation 
of armament, but desired to be advised as to the scope and nature 
of the subjects to be discussed in connection with Pacific and 
Far Eastern matters. The United States replied that this matter 
should be left open for adjustment in the precise agenda to be 
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arrived at later; it was willing to proceed with exchanges of opin- 
ion regarding the agenda prior to the meeting of the conference 
but considered it inadvisable to delay arrangements for the con- 
ference pending an agreement on this matter. On this under- 
standing the Japanese Government expressed its intention to 
accept an invitation for a conference which should embrace 
discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern questions. It stated, how- 
ever, that the "introduction of problems such as are of sole con- 
cern to certain particular powers or such matters that may be 
regarded accomplished facts should be scrupulously avoided." 

On August 11 formal invitations were issued to Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan. On the same date an invitation was 
also issued to the Republic of China. On October 4 Belgium, The 
Netherlands and Portugal were invited to send delegates to attend 
when questions of particular interest to them are under discus- 
sion. Acceptances were received from all these nations. In 
September an agent of the Far Eastern Republic, through the 
American Legation at Peking, requested that its representatives 
be admitted to the conference, since questions affecting the Far 
East were to be discussed. No formal reply was made, since the 
Far Eastern Republic has not been recognized by the United 
States, but the American Minister at Peking was instructed to 
say that "in the absence of a single, recognized Russian Govern- 
ment the protection of legitimate Russian interests must devolve 
as a moral trusteeship upon the whole Conference." 

The agenda for the Conference covers (1) the limitation of 
armament and (2) Pacific and Far Eastern Questions. Limita- 
tion of Armament is further divided into (1) naval armament, 
under which shall be discussed (a) basis of limitation, (b) extent 
and (c) fulfillment; (2) rules for control of new agencies of war- 
fare; and (3) land armament. Pacific and Far Eastern Questions 
are subdivided into (1) questions relating to China, covering 
principles to be applied and their application; (2) Siberia; and 
(3) mandated islands. 

The American Delegation consists of: Charles E. Hughes, 
Secretary of State, Chairman; Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator; 
Elihu Root; and Oscar W. Underwood, Senator. The American 
delegates are vested with plenipotentiary powers and have am- 
bassadorial rank. The French premier, M. Briand, attended the 
opening sessions of the Conference. Mr. Lloyd George cabled 
his regrets that the delicate state of the Irish negotiations and the 
unemployment situation in Great Britain made it inadvisable for 
him to leave England in time for the opening of the Conference. 
The chief delegate of each of the principal powers at the opening 
of the Conference was: for Great Britain, Arthur J. Balfour; for 
France, M. Briand; for Italy, Senator Schanzer; for Japan, Baron 
Kato. China was represented by Dr. Wellington Koo, Minister 
to Great Britain. 

The opening session of the Conference, which was public, was 
held on November 12. Mr. Hughes was made permanent chair- 
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man. His speech of acceptance outlined the American proposal 
for the reduction of naval armament, which provided for a ten- 
year naval holiday, and prescribed the future relative capital 
ship tonnage of Great Britain, Japan and the United States on 
the basis of 5-5-3. Of capital ships Great Britain should have 
22, the United States 18, and Japan 10. Ships beyond this num- 
ber should be scrapped. A detailed proposal for the scrapping 
of ships, for replacements, and with respect to auxiliary combat- 
ant craft was submitted to the Conference. 

The head of each of the delegations of the principal powers on 
November 15 accepted the proposal of the United States "in 
principle." When these notes went to press, it was reported that 
Great Britain would suggest a greater reduction in submarine 
tonnage, and the banning of the big cruiser submarine (the Ameri- 
can proposal provides for a total tonnage of 90,000 each for the 
United States and Great Britain, and of 54,000 for Japan) and 
the alteration of the naval holiday to provide for some continuity 
of construction in the replacement of tonnage. Japan is also 
reported to have appealed for a more liberal ratio of capital ship 
tonnage, probably a 10-10-7 basis. 

On November 15, a sub-committee, consisting of one technical 
adviser to each of the five powers, was appointed "to take under 
immediate advisement the questions raised by the proposal of 
the United States for a limitation of naval armament." The 
members of the committee are : for the United States, Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Chairman; 
Admiral Beatty for Great Britain; Vice Admiral De Bon for 
France; Vice Admiral Acton for Italy; and Vice Admiral Kanji 
Kato for Japan. The Franco-Italian contention that an agree- 
ment covering the limitation of naval armament should not be 
approved by the United States, Great Britain and Japan until 
the naval status of France and Italy had been settled was ac- 
cepted in principle by the Committee on Limitation of Armament, 
of which Mr. Hughes is Chairman. 

UNITED STATES 

On June 1, by a vote of 54 to 17, the Naval Appropriation Bill 
passed the Senate, carrying a total of $494,000,000, an increase 
of $98,000,000 over the bill as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill contemplated carrying forward the 1916 naval 
building program. On June 7 the House sent the bill to confer- 
ence. It was finally approved by both houses on July 1 and signed 
by the President the following day. As enacted, the Navy Law 
appropriated $417,000,000. The most important amendment 
was that presented by Senator Borah, providing for an interna- 
tional conference on the reduction of naval armaments. 

President Harding, on June 30, signed the Army Appropriation 
Bill, providing for a reduction of land forces to 150,000 men, the 
reduction, according to a compromise with the House of Represen- 
tatives, to be effected in three months. 
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On October 22 the Secretary of War announced that the Gov- 
ernment would retain 327 officers and 5,217 men in German 
occupied territory for an indefinite period. The reduction would 
be effected from the middle of November to the middle of March. 
The Reparations Commission has estimated the cost of the Ameri- 
can Army on the Rhine at $278,067,610 from the Armistice to 
May 1, 1921. 

The joint resolution restoring a technical state of peace between 
the United States on the one hand and Germany and Austria on 
the other was signed by the President on July 2. Treaties of 
peace with Germany, Austria and Hungary were signed on August 
25, 24 and 29 respectively, and ratified on October 18 in spite of 
Democratic opposition in the Senate and the protests of Senator 
Borah. The exchange of ratifications of the treaties with Ger- 
many and Austria took place on November 8. On November 14 
President Harding signed a proclamation, declaring the war with 
Germany officially terminated July 2, 1921. Two days later 
Ellis Loring Dresel, American Commissioner at Berlin, was nomi- 
nated Charg6 d'Affaires to Germany. Proclamations terminat- 
ing the state of war between the United States and Austria and 
Hungary have not yet been issued, pending the ratification of 
the treaty with Hungary, which has been delayed, owing to the 
uncertain political conditions in that country. 

On May 27 the Emergency Tariff Bill, vetoed by President 
Wilson shortly before the expiration of his term, was signed. A 
Dye Embargo Amendment was passed by the House on August 
11, to continue until November 27. The Fordney Tariff Bill 
was introduced in the House of Representatives on June 29. On 
July 21 it was passed by a vote of 289 to 127, with oil, raw cotton 
and hides on the free list. A three year embargo on the importa- 
tion of dyestuffs was defeated. It has not yet passed the Senate. 

On October 24 a bill creating a War Loan Refunding Commission 
passed the House of Representatives by a vote along party lines 
of 199 to 117. The bill creates a commission of five, one of whom 
is to be the Secretary of the Treasury, with full power to arrange 
terms for refunding the obligations of foreign governments to 
the United States, totalling $10,141,267,585. It has not yet 
passed the Senate. 

On August 11 the Senate authorized President Harding to 
remit to China, as an "act of friendship," all further payments 
of the Boxer indemnity. The original indemnity fund was fixed 
at $24,440,778. To date China had paid $12,413,499, represent- 
ing payments of principal and interest up to October 1, 1917, 
when a five-year period of postponement allowed by the Allied 
Powers upon China's entry into the war began. 

On October 10, by a vote of 47 to 37, the Senate passed the 
Borah bill, providing for the free passage through the Panama 
Canal of American coastwise trading vessels. Senator Lodge 
protested that passage of the bill would embarrass the Arms 
Conference and urged that the question of free tolls be left to 
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arbitration. A similar bill, passed in 1912, had been repealed 
by a Wilson Congress in 1914. 

On May 18 the Kellogg bill, giving the President authority 
over the landing of cables in the United States, passed the House 
without a record vote. It had already passed the Senate. The 
aim of the bill is to prevent cables from entering the country which 
are wholly or in part controlled by foreign Governments. 

The enforcement of the immigration bill, restricting the entry 
of aliens to three per cent of the nationals of their country in the 
United States at the time of the 1910 census, began on June 3. 
Only twenty per cent of the total quota of any given country can 
enter each month. 

The American Federation of Labor, June 21, went on record, 
as favoring the total exclusion of Japanese and other Orientals 
from the United States. 

The Siamese Government has ratified a new treaty of commerce 
and navigation recently negotiated with the United States. The 
treaty grants full fiscal autonomy to Siam. A protocol is affixed 
under which the United States surrenders extraterritorial juris- 
diction over American citizens in Siam, reserving the right of 
revocation for a period of five years. The treaty was ratified 
several months ago by the United States Senate. 

On June 23 a favorable report was ordered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions on the House bill 
to permit the Territorial Government of the Philippine Islands to 
increase its bonded indebtedness from 115,000,000 to S30,000,000. 
The Philippine Legislature on October 19 adopted a joint resolu- 
tion offering support to the administration of Governor-General 
Wood, and expressing hope that the concessions already granted 
the Philippines would be extended as a result of his administra- 
tion, in order to hasten the coming of final complete independence. 

During the summer a Pan-Pacific Educational Conference was 
held in Honolulu under the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union. 
Definite recommendations for advancing the cause of international 
peace through education were made and adopted. Among the 
means proposed were research into the causes of war, study in the 
universities of Pacific problems, better facilities for interchange of 
teachers and students, adoption of the Roman alphabet through- 
out the Pacific, and an effort in all Pacific nations to coordinate 
educational effort toward the development of a supernational 
world order. There were delegates representing practically every 
country bordering the Pacific, the majority coming from the 
United States. 

In May, the Governor of Hawaii, in a special message to the 
Hawaiian Legislature, requested that body to adopt a memorial 
to Congress to allow the importation of labor into Hawaii to 
relieve the labor shortage, and authorizing the appointment of a 
commission to present the situation to Congress. Such a com- 
mission was appointed. The project, as outlined by the Attor- 
ney General of Hawaii, is to import from 30,000 to 40,000 Chinese 
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for five years, restricting their activities entirely to agricultural 
labor and domestic service. The American Federation of Labor 
looks upon the move as an attempt to displace Japanese union 
labor with Chinese coolies and is opposed to the introduction of 
Chinese labor. 

MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN STATES 

The Obregon Government still remains unrecognized by the 
United States and the principal European powers because of its 
refusal to modify Article 27 of the Mexican constitution. Pre- 
liminary negotiations, looking toward recognition by the United 
States, were begun in October, 1920, and continued throughout 
the winter and spring. On June 7 Secretary of State Hughes 
brought the discussion to a head by proposing a treaty of amity 
and commerce, by which Mexico would agree to safeguard prop- 
erty rights existing prior to promulgation of the constitution of 
1917. The Obregon Government refused to enter into such an 
agreement on the ground that (1) it would be seriously impairing 
the sovereignty of Mexico to sign such a treaty before recogni- 
tion of the Government, and (2) the stipulations were contrary 
to several of Mexico's constitutional precepts and would consti- 
tute discrimination in favor of a special group of foreigners to 
the exclusion of all others and to the detriment of the Mexicans 
themselves. The question of recognition by the United States 
remains in status quo. The countries which have officially recog- 
nized the Obregon Government are, in the Americas: Argentina, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Chile, San Salvador, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, 
Paraguay and Venezuela; in Europe: Germany, Austria, Spain, 
The Netherlands, Italy and Sweden; and in Asia: China and 
Japan. President Obregon has declared that the three questions 
which principally affect the rights of foreigners in Mexico, namely: 
the resumption of the payment of the public debt, the equitable 
reparation for damages incurred during the revolution as a result 
of impartial findings of mixed commissions, and the non-retro- 
active interpretation of Article 27, may be considered solved by 
the voluntary execution of the program of the Government of 
Mexico. In July President Obregon requested the Chamber of 
Deputies to grant him extraordinary powers to adjust Article 27. 
The Senate was willing to accede to the request, but the Chamber 
refused. President Obregon favors a non-retroactive interpre- 
tation. A recent Mexican Supreme Court decision dealing with 
the retroactive interpretation of the article recognized the lease 
of the Texas Oil Company, made prior to the enactment of the 
constitution. 

On June 7 President Obregon issued a decree, based on the law 
of May 8, 1917, increasing the export tax on oil 25 per cent after 
July 1, the money raised to be used solely in making payments 
on Mexico's foreign debt. No interest has been paid on the debt 
since 1913. By virtue of this tax, according to a presidential 
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decree of June 12, payment of interest was to be resumed on 
July 1. Protest against the oil tax was immediately filed with the 
United States Treasury by representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of Oil Producers on the ground that the tax was confis- 
catory. As a result of the tax a number of oil wells shut down, 
leading to threatened labor disturbance in the Tampico oil region 
and the despatch of two American warships to Tampico early in 
July. The warships were withdrawn a few days later. On 
September 3 an agreement was reached in Mexico City between 
officials of the Mexican Government and the heads of five Ameri- 
can oil concerns, which led to the immediate resumption of oil 
operations in Tampico, the payment of postponed taxes and the 
lifting of the Government embargo on the companies' fund and 
oil in storage. Provision was made for the collection of the ex- 
port duty on oil every three months and not monthly, as pro- 
vided in the decree of June 7. 

In October Thomas W. Lamont visited Mexico, on behalf of 
the International Committee of Bankers, to discuss with the 
Mexican Government the refunding of the Government's existing 
external indebtedness and the reestablishment of its credit in 
the investment markets of the world. No substantial agreement 
was reached. 

Revolutionary activities in Tamaulipas headed by General 
Gonzalez and in Oaxaca led by followers of Diaz occurred in June. 
There have been intermittent revolts also in the oil regions under 
General Herrera and occasional radical demonstrations. 

On July 12 a decree was promulgated, inviting all countries 
whose nationals have suffered damages from Mexican revolutions 
since 1910 to appoint delegates to meet Mexican representatives 
and form a permanent commission to pass upon claims. 

The Yucatan Legislature, on September 24, repealed all laws, 
resolutions and decrees of previous legislatures by a single vote. 

Cuba 

Dr. Alfredo Zayas, who had been nominated for the presidency 
by the Conservatives and the Popular Party, was elected 
November 1, 1920. The Liberals charged fraud, and appealed to 
Washington to investigate the election. The charges of the 
Liberals were in part substantiated by General Crowder, who 
was sent down for the purpose, and new elections were held in 
four provinces. Dr. Zayas was again elected. His inauguration 
took place on May 20. In taking office, Dr. Zayas recommended 
economy in government expenses, a new commercial treaty with 
the United States, an extension of the moratorium, the issuance 
of adequately guaranteed paper currency, and the formation of 
a cooperative organization of banking institutions. 

The moratorium declared January 31 for the purpose of pre- 
serving Cuba's financial system from the results of the collapse 
of the sugar market, expired on June 16. 
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Haiti 

On May 26 Colonel Russell, commanding the United States 
forces in Haiti, issued a proclamation to the effect that offenders 
against the order prohibiting scurrilous articles or speeches at- 
tacking the American forces, the President of Haiti or the Haitian 
Government would be tried before a military tribunal. On 
August 5 the former president of the Haitian Senate charged the 
Wilson administration with taking an unfair advantage of a weak 
and defenseless nation in sending armed forces into the country 
in 1915. 

Santo Domingo 

In May Rear Admiral Samuel Shelburne Robison was selected 
as new military governor of Santo Domingo. In June the State 
Department made public a proclamation announcing the decision 
of the Harding administration to withdraw the military govern- 
ment of the United States, as soon as a president has been duly 
elected and the Dominican Congress has ratified a "convention 
of evacuation." On June 20 an enormous demonstration oc- 
curred in Santo Domingo in favor of unconditional withdrawal 
of the United States military forces. The desire was expressed 
that Santo Domingo should assume no further obligations than 
the convention of 1907, providing for the assistance of the United 
States in the collection and application of the customs revenues 
of the country. A new tariff regulating custom house duties 
provides a reduction in favor of American products. 

Central American Federation 

On June 24 the Costa Rican Congress, by a vote of 20-19, 
rejected the propsal to adhere to the Central American Federa- 
tion. A Constituent Assembly met at Tegucigalpa, the capital 
of the republic, on July 20, to which unofficial representatives 
from Nicaragua and Costa Rica were sent to observe. The Con- 
stitution was signed on September 9 and went into effect the 
first of October. Elections were held early in November for 
the Council, in whose hands will rest the administration of the 
Federation. The three member states, Honduras, Guatemala 
and San Salvador, also elected fifteen deputies and fifteen sub- 
stitutes to the Central American Assembly, the legislative branch 
of the new Government. The area of the new republic is approxi- 
mately 173,700 square miles and the population about 4,000,000. 
The monetary unit, El Centro Americano, fixed in a decree issued 
by the provisional Federal Council, will be of gold and will be 
equivalent in value to an American half dollar. 

Nicaragua 

(For failure of Nicaragua to join the Central American Federa- 
tion, see Notes, July, 1921.) In June political clubs under the 
control of the Conservative Party were ordered not to partiei- 
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pate in demonstrations in favor of the Central American Federa- 
tion. There was heavy fighting between the Government and 
revolutionary forces in August. Many political arrests were 
made. The public use of the telegraph and telephone service 
was discontinued. The Government issued a decree announcing 
a twenty per cent reduction in the salaries of Government em- 
ployees and the closing of the public schools, as necessary meas- 
ures of economy. 

Three thousand Nicaraguan troops were sent to the Honduran 
frontier on September 7 to quell a revolutionary uprising there. 
The revolutionists were forced to flee into Honduras. On Sep- 
tember 18 a mixed commission was appointed to investigate the 
origin of the border raid. On October 23 the Government issued 
a proclamation declaring martial law should continue for another 
sixty days, and proclaiming the existence of a state of war in 
five northwestern departments, three of which border on Honduras. 

Panama 

The evacuation of Coto, the region under dispute between 
Panama and Costa Rica, was ordered by the Panama Govern- 
ment on August 23, the order following a note from Secretary of 
State Hughes stating that the United States would not allow the 
resumption of hostilities between the two countries. Panama 
has refused to accept the White and Loubet awards, which the 
United States held to be just and equitable. On June 19 she 
asked for two plebiscites to settle the boundary, and on the 28th 
presented a memorandum to the State Department reviewing 
Panama's position. On July 18 the State Department sent a 
memorandum to the Argentine setting forth its belief in the 
justice of Costa Rica's position. A few days later the Argentine 
declined to mediate in the dispute. Panama then asked the 
United States to submit the dispute to the Permanent Court at 
The Hague. 

A special commission was appointed by Secretary of War 
Weeks in June to investigate the civil administration of the Canal 
Zone. 

The centenary of the independence of the Central American 
States was celebrated in September. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

The Argentine Republic 

In July an embassy extraordinary, under the leadership of the 
Chilean Minister for Foreign Affairs, visited the Argentine and 
Brazil. The embassy carried the drafts for new commercial 
treaties. It is thought the real object of the special embassy is 
to cement a formal "A B C" alliance. 
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Bolivia 

The dispute between Bolivia and Chile over the revision of the 
Treaty of 1904, following the war between Bolivia and Peru on 
the one hand and Chile on the other, came before the Second 
Assembly of the League of Nations, by reference from the First. 
Bolivia contended that the Treaty had been imposed on her by 
force, that failure to carry out certain fundamental articles of 
the Treaty, for which Chile was to blame, involved a permanent 
menace of war; and that as a result of the Treaty Bolivia is de- 
prived of access to the sea. Chile maintained that the Assembly 
was incompetent to consider the question, but consented to the 
reference of the legal problem involved to a committee of three 
jurists, which reported that Bolivia's request was not in order 
since the Assembly cannot modify any treaty. Both Bolivia 
and Chile accepted the decision of the Assembly and Chile de- 
clared a readiness to negotiate direct with Bolivia. 

Brazil 

The North American Chamber of Commerce and the Brazil- 
ian Federation of Commerce in July signed an international 
trade arbitration agreement. 

Chile 

(For dispute between Bolivia and Chile, see Bolivia.) 

At the opening of the Chilean Congress, June 1, President 
Alessandri emphasized the necessity of reaching a solution of 
the Tacna-Arica question and as a means suggested a plebiscite 
in these districts. He proposed a conference of representatives 
of Peru, Chile, Ecuador and Colombia to settle the boundaries 
of all the west-coast nations, a reorganization of the Foreign 
Office, the separation of Church and State, woman's suffrage and 
state control over the nitrate industry. His policy includes a 
union of the South American states for the solution of their own 
international problems. President Alessandri refused to partici- 
pate in Peru's centennial celebration because the terms of the 
Treaty of Ancon have not been fulfilled. 

On June 30 the Chamber of Deputies voted an internal loan 
of 100,000,000 pesos paper, and 50,000,000 pesos gold, paying 
8 per cent and redeemable in five years. The Minister of Fi- 
nance in July informed the Chilean Congress that the total defi- 
cits for 1920-22 will amount to 305,000,000 pesos. 

On July 25 the Cabinet resigned over the grant of concessions 
to an English railroad transporting nitrate from the Tarapaca 
Province. A new Cabinet was formed on August 15 with Senator 
Laso, representing the Radical Party, as Premier. 
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Colombia 

The Senate has approved the treaty with the United States, 
but the Chamber of Deputies is opposed. 

On November 7 President Suarez decided to resign, due to 
opposition to his administration in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Paraguay 

A peaceful revolution, led by followers of ex-President Schaerer, 
and involving the resignation of President Gondra, was reported 
on October 30. 

Peru 

In July, Peru celebrated the centennial of its independence. 
President Leguia asked the banks of Lima for a loan to cover 
expenses in connection with the celebration. The banks declined, 
whereupon the President dictated a decree prohibiting them 
from engaging in foreign business. Charges of tyranny are alleged 
against President Leguia, instanced by the expropriation and 
seizure of the Prensa for its attack on the Government's policy 
toward the University, the confiscation of two other large news- 
papers, strict mail and telegraphic censorship, the closing of 
the University of San Marcos and the imprisonment and deporta- 
tion of political prisoners. One of President Leguia's recent 
measures for raising funds is the leasing of the postal, telegraphic 
and radiographic services of the nation to a private corporation 
as a concession. By special decree Peru has prohibited the ex- 
portation of archaeological objects, particularly those belonging 
to the Inca civilization. 

THE BRITISH B&JPIHE 

The most important imperial event of the period under review 
is the Imperial Conference held in London from June 20 to August 
5. Thirty-four plenary meetings took place. The United King- 
dom and the Dominions were represented by their prime minis- 
ters; India by the Secretary of State for India, the Right Hon. 
E. S. Montagu, by His Highness the Maharao of Cutch and by 
the Hon. Srinivasa-Sastri. "The greater part of the proceed- 
ings," to quote the report of the Conference, "particularly that 
relating to Foreign Affairs and Defence, was of a highly confiden- 
tial character, comparable rather to the work of the Imperial 
War Cabinets of 1917 and 1918 than of the Imperial War Con- 
ferences of those years." The Conference addressed itself to a 
detailed consideration of the foreign policy of the Empire, in 
particular the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the 
share of the Dominions in determining the foreign policy. It 
discussed also the League of Nations; the question of British 
policy in Egypt; imperial defence, naval, military and air; the 
improvement of imperial communications; the apportionment of 
reparations receipts; the position of British Indians in the Empire; 
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Empire settlement and migration; the demand for an Empire 
patent; the nationality of children of British parents born abroad; 
the Condominium in the New Hebrides; and the proposed Con- 
ference on Constitutional Relations. In his opening address 
Mr. Lloyd George said the Dominions had achieved full national 
status, and that India had proved her right to a new status in 
the councils of the British Commonwealth. 

In the discussion of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
Canada opposed renewal on the grounds of the relations between 
the United States and Great Britain; Australia and New Zea- 
land favored renewal. It was agreed that the need for coopera- 
tion with the United States in world affairs should be the first 
principle of British policy. The further discussion of Pacific 
questions, the Anglo- Japanese alliance and naval armaments, was 
therefore postponed until after the Washington Conference. 

On July 7 notification by the British and Japanese Govern- 
ments was received by the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
stating that if any situation should arise while the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Agreement of July 13, 1911, remains in force, in which the 
procedure prescribed by the Agreement were inconsistent with 
the procedure prescribed by the Covenant of the League, the Cove- 
nant should prevail over the Agreement. 

The date for the official termination of the War except as regards 
Turkey was set for September 1. 

The strike of British coal miners, which had lasted for 89 days, 
was declared off on June 28. The Government agreed to renew 
the subsidy of ten million pounds offered the miners to tide them 
over the period of wage reductions. The settlement provided for 
a fifteen months' truce, during which time the principle of profit- 
sharing is to be tried out. The demand for a wages pool was 
abandoned. The guaranteed wage should be 20 per cent above 
the 1914 standard level. 

On October 19, Mr. Lloyd George outlined the Government's 
policy for the alleviation of unemployment by means of large 
state grants to revive business. The plan included an extension 
of the export credit scheme to other countries, including the Domin- 
ions, the extension of credits to Central Europe for five or six 
years, the allocation of ten million pounds for the assistance of 
relief works, and the assumption of power by the Government to 
guarantee the payment of interest on loans to the amount of 
twenty-five million pounds to be raised for purposes of carrying 
out capital undertakings. At the time there were 1,750,000 
unemployed. 

On the second reading of the Consolidated Fund Bill on No- 
vember 9, Sir Robert Home, Chancellor of the Exchequer, an- 
nounced that Great Britain had made arrangements to begin 
payment next year of the interest on the debt to the United 
States, which had been postponed for three years, in two half- 
yearly payments of twenty-five million pounds each, on the assump- 
tion that the postponed interest due was not treated as interest, 
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but funded with the rest of the debt. The British debt stands now 
at approximately $4,166,000,000 of principal, upon which interest 
is payable at 5 per cent annually. 

Canada 

In June the King approved the appointment of General Lord 
Byng to be Governor-General of Canada. 

Prime Minister Meighen addressed the conference of British 
prime ministers in London June 27 emphasizing four points: 
(1) Dominions should be kept informed on all matters which 
more directly concern Great Britain; (2) Upon questions affect- 
ing the empire as a whole the dominions must be consulted; 
(3) That the British government enter into no treaties without 
consultation and advice of the dominions and subject to the 
approval of the dominions; (4) All questions between Canada 
and the United States must be settled according to the advice of 
the Canadian Government. 

A new Canadian Labor Party which will coordinate provincial 
bodies was formed at a meeting of representatives of each prov- 
ince at the Dominion Trades Congress. Resolutions were 
adopted at this conference that provisions of the Versailles treaty 
affecting labor be put into practice. 

The British Columbia legislature passed a resolution on Novem- 
ber 1, asking the Dominion Government to amend the Immigra- 
tion Act of Canada so as to restrict totally Asiatic immigration. 

Australia 

In the spring the Liberal Party was returned to power by the 
largest majority for many years. 

The Australian Government on May 8 established a civil ad- 
ministration for the colony of New Guinea, awarded to her as a 

mandate. 

New Zealand 

The citizen army has been reduced from 30,000 to 22,675 men 
in answer to public demand for economy. 

Samoa has asked that New Zealand be relieved from the man- 
date and that it be given to Great Britain. Complaints have 
been made against the high taxes, the decreasing population, the 
over-staffing of governmental positions and prohibition. The 
Minister of External Affairs is examining the whole situation for 
a report to Parliament and the League of Nations. 

Ireland 

At the elections held on May 24, 1921, the Unionists obtained 
40 seats in the new Ulster Parliament, as against 11 obtained by 
the Sinn Fein and Nationalists. 

During the early part of May, continuous warfare raged be- 
tween the Irish Republicans and the Crown forces in Ireland. 
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On May 24, Mr. Lloyd George invited Mr. De Valera and Sir 
James Craig to a conference in London with a view to discussing 
the possibility of peace in Ireland. Mr. De Valera accepted the 
invitation, and on July 9 a general order was issued to the Irish 
Republican Army and the Crown Forces in Ireland, declaring a 
truce to come into effect at 12 noon on July 11. The first meet- 
ing between Mr. De Valera and Mr. Lloyd George took place at 
Downing Street on July 14. After several such conferences, 
Mr. Lloyd George presented the Proposals of the British Govern- 
ment for an Irish Settlement. By the terms of these proposals 
Great Britain offered Ireland (1) the status of a British Domin- 
ion; (2) complete autonomy in taxation and finance; (3) the right 
to maintain her own home defense force, constabulary and police; 
(4) the right to maintain her own postal and educational systems 
and to control all her own industrial affairs. This settlement was 
to be contingent on six conditions: (1) the seas bordering on 
Ireland should be controlled by the British Navy; (2) Irish terri- 
torial forces should be kept within reasonable limits as to num- 
bers; (3) Great Britain should be granted air defense and com- 
munication facilities; (4) Ireland must agree to contribute to the 
regular Military, Naval and Air forces of the Empire, and to 
permit recruitment for those forces throughout Ireland; (5) Ire- 
land must agree that there should be no tariff and no trade re- 
strictions between the islands; (6) Ireland would be expected to 
assume a part of the present debt of the United Kingdom. The 
Ministry of the Dail Eireann rejected these proposals unanimously, 
on the ground that the reservations more than offset the advan- 
tages; they stated, however, that they were willing to negotiate 
peace on the principle of government by consent of the governed. 
Further correspondence between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
De Valera resulted in an Irish delegation, headed by Arthur 
Griffiths and Michael Collins, being sent to London to continue 
peace negotiations. In October, the Unionist members in the 
House of Commons moved a vote of censure because of Mr. 
Lloyd George's negotiations with Sinn Fein. Mr. Lloyd George 
answered this vote in a speech before the House, October 31, 
defending his attitude in the parleys. The vote was rejected by 
a majority of 439 to 43. 

Sir James Craig, on behalf of Ulster, has refused to consider 
any peace proposals which imply a united Ireland, and -insists 
that the only concession Ulster will make is to accept Dominion 
Home Rule for herself, while remaining a separate and distinct 
unit among the nations composing the British Empire. 

The Sinn Fein delegates and Lloyd George are continuing the 
peace parleys, but to date (November 15) have not arrived at a 
settlement. Sinn Fein refuses to recognize allegiance to the 
British Crown, or to enter the British Commonwealth unless 
Ireland is treated as a unit. 

Labor disputes in Cork, and a general railroad strike in Ire- 
land in the early part of November, were amicably settled by 
representatives of the Dail Eireann. 
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India 



Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, a non-violent non- 
cooperative movement for swaraj or self-government is being 
followed to force the British Government's hand. The methods 
include a boycott of British goods and revival of Indian indus- 
tries, the abolition of imported intoxicants, the renunciation of 
titles under the British Government, suspension of the payment 
of taxes, withdrawal of students and teachers from British schools 
in India, and the boycott of British courts. During the summer 
the boycott of foreign cloth was inaugurated by the public burn- 
ing of supplies of clothing, Gandhi himself lighting the fire and 
making a speech in favor of an independent India. At the all- 
Indian Congress at Delhi November 4, a resolution was passed 
launching a campaign of civil disobedience including the non- 
payment of taxes. All workers were called upon to fulfill com- 
pletely the boycott of foreign cloth and to manufacture handspun 
and handwoven cloth. 

The Moplah rebellion in the Malabar district has been in prog- 
ress for some months, with a change from open to guerilla war- 
fare. It differs from previous outbreaks in that there have been 
thousands in the field and that it shows signs of careful organiza- 
tion. Martial law has been applied to the whole district. Gandhi 
has protested against the use of violence by the Moplahs." 

The Standing Joint Committee on Indian Affairs recommends 
that the Government of India Act be applied to Burma 
immediately. 

Egypt 

In July an Egyptian delegation, headed by Adly Pasha, prime 
minister of Egypt, visited London with a view to arriving at an 
agreement regarding self-government for Egypt that would prove 
acceptable to Egypt, while at the same time applying adequate 
guarantees for the safety of British interests. The sharpest 
divergence of views came over the disposition of British troops 
in Egypt, the Egyptians contending that troops are necessary 
only to guard the Suez Canal, whereas the British considered 
the maintenance of British garrisons necessary wherever for- 
eign interests need protection. On November 20 the delegation 
returned to Egypt without reaching an agreement with Lord 
Curzon. 

In a speech before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in 
July, Winston Churchill, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
said that it would be unsafe for the foreign population in Egypt 
if the British troops were wholly withdrawn. Riots in Cairo 
and Alexandria in May were the occasion of his remark. The 
statement called forth protest both from Adly and from his op- 
ponent, Zaghlul Pasha, the leader of the extreme Nationalists. 
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Malta 



On November 1, the Prince of Wales on his way to India opened 
the new Maltese Parliament. The main principle of self-govern- 
ment for Malta is the establishment of a dual system, one for 
local affairs under the complete legislative and administrative 
control of the Maltese people and another for matters of imperial 
concern, taking orders from the Imperial Parliament. 

Jamaica 

On August 4 a motion introduced in the Legislative Council, 
urging a confederation between the British West Indies and 
Canada, was voted down. 

FRANCE 

On May 20 the Army Reorganization Bill was introduced. It 
provided for an active army to consist, on a peace footing, of 
250,000 men, capable of being increased to 900,000 in twelve 
days. The Bill was passed on July 9. 

After a statement by Premier Briand concerning the policy of 
the Government with regard to the Treaty of Trianon, between 
the Allies and Hungary, the Treaty was ratified by the Chamber 
of Deputies on June 7, and by the Senate on July 11. On June 22, 
Premier Briand extended a tacit recognition to the new political, 
economic, and military union of the four Caucasian republics: 
Armenia, Georgia, North Caucasia and Azerbaijan. 

On October 22, M. Franklin-Bouillon obtained, for the French 
Government, the acceptance of a new pact, which settles the 
territorial and economic disputes between France and the Kema- 
list Government (see Turkey). 

Severe criticism of M. Briand's policy resulted in his demand- 
ing a strong vote of confidence before consenting to head the 
French delegation to the Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament. The Chamber of Deputies passed the vote 
of confidence by 391 to 188 (October 3). M. Briand sailed for 
the United States October 29. 

Premier Briand stated to the French Senate that France will 
continue the occupation of the Rhine until Germany has complied 
with the conditions of the Treaty of Versailles. The French 
Ministry of War declared (September 26) that if American troops 
should be withdrawn from Coblenz, French soldiers would immedi- 
ately replace them. 

The Inter-Allied Conference ruled (August 13) that France 
should receive no part of the first billion marks in gold paid by 
Germany. France rejected this Accord on September 4. The 
Loucheur-Rathenau Pact was signed at Wiesbaden on October 6 
(see Germany for Reparations.) 

In June the French budget for 1922 was reduced by three bil- 
lion francs. New taxes were proposed which bear lightly on 
agriculture but double the tax on trade. M. Doumer, the Minister 
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of Finance, has announced that the financial policy for 1922 will 
be to balance future budgets by retrenchment of expenditures. 
He expects to increase the existing revenue by further returns 
from the War Profits tax, by the sale of war stocks, and from the 
customs. The financial situation was the subject of interpella- 
tions in the Senate and the Chamber during the early part of 
November. 

The Chief of the Swiss political department announced, on 
October 26, that negotiations with France, concerning the cus- 
toms zone around Geneva, were concluded, and that an agree- 
ment had been reached. 

GERMANY 

By the Treaty of Versailles, the Silesian boundary between 
Germany and Poland was left to be determined by the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, and a plebiscite was to be held in 
Upper Silesia. The plebiscite was duly recorded, (see Notes, 
July 1921), but, on account of conflicting claims of Germans and 
Poles, facing each other with armed forces, and of wide divergence 
of opinion between the Governments of France and of England, 
a complete deadlock ensued. The Supreme Council, on August 
12, 1921, decided to invite the Council of the League to settle the 
dispute, and agreed to abide by whatever decision the League 
Council might make. 

The League Council, at a special meeting called for the purpose 
in Geneva on August 29, voted to accept the task. The Council 
placed the inquiry in the hands of a sub-committee, consisting of 
the four elected delegates, representing Belgium, Brazil, China 
and Spain. The Committee recommendation was unanimously 
adopted by the Council on October 12 and transmitted to the 
Supreme Council. First, the new boundary line between Poland 
and Germany was drawn, giving to Poland more of the southern 
half of Upper Silesia than England had proposed, and less than 
the French and the Poles themselves had desired. To Germany 
were assigned the districts of Konigshiitte, Kattowitz and part 
of the Beuthen district; to Poland, the remainder of the Beuthen 
district, Pless and Rybnik, and in the north Tarnowitz and Lub- 
linitz. Second, the economic and racial interests of the Silesians 
on either side of the new line are elaborately and minutely safe- 
guarded. The plan provides for a fifteen-year period during which 
agreements facilitating trade and transportation must be observed, 
and German currency be used in Silesian Poland. A commission 
of two Germans, two Poles and a member named by the League 
of Nations shall have supervision of the performance of the agree- 
ments. Directions are given for securing the rights of minori- 
ties. In case of disputes not settled by the commission, either 
Poland or Germany may appeal to the League of Nations, and 
must agree in advance to accept the verdict. The Polish and 
German Governments have both accepted the award, although 
strong protest in Germany led to the resignation of the Wirth 
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Cabinet on October 22. At the request of President Ebert, 
Dr. Wirth formed a new cabinet a few days later. 

After the Upper Silesian decision there was a steady decline in 
the value of the mark, which on November 8 touched 303 to the 
dollar. The National Association of German Industrials, of 
which Hugo Stinnes is the leading figure, refuses financial support 
unless the Government will sell the railroads, telegraph lines and 
other public utilities to private investors and so decrease the 
deficit, estimated at 110,000,000,000 marks. The ultimatum of 
the Stinnes group has called forth a protest from Socialists and 
workingmen. The Industrial Association has also broken off 
negotiations for an advance of 1,500,000,000 gold marks to the 
Government, on the ground that the economic losses in Upper 
Silesia make it impossible to raise the necessary credits. 

Under the London ultimatum of May 5, 1921, Germany has to 
pay during the first reparations period a fixed annuity of two 
billion marks gold, and a variable annuity, to amount to 26 per 
cent of the value of her exports. The Reparations Commission, 
on May 15, ordered Germany to pay one billion gold marks within 
twenty-five days. Of this amount 160,427,000 marks were paid 
in currency; the balance, 839,573,000 marks, in twenty Treasury 
notes of $10,000,000 each, payable in three months. The plan 
of the Economics Ministry for meeting the reparation bill, as 
given out on May 30, provided for a 20 per cent reparation mort- 
gage on all real estate. In addition the State would claim 20 per 
cent participation in the capital invested in all industrial, com- 
mercial and business enterprises, including banks. By a financial 
accord of the Allies, signed August 13, the first billion marks re- 
ceived from Germany was to be divided between Belgium under 
her priority claim and Great Britainfor occupationalcosts. France 
was not to receive any part of this sum. The value of the Saar 
mines was to be reckoned as among the payments received by 
France before May 1. The Preparations Commission went to 
Berlin on November 8. Payment of the 500,000,000 marks due 
November 15 on the second instalment of the reparation payment 
has been postponed by the Reparations Commission to Decem- 
ber 1. On October 6 an agreement was signed at Wiesbaden by 
M. Loucheur, Minister of the Devastated Regions, for France, and 
by Dr. Walter Rathenau, Minister of Reconstruction, for Germany, 
by which Germany is to deliver to France, by May 1, 1926, re- 
construction material amounting to 7,000,000,000 gold marks. 
The Loucheur-Rathenau agreement is considered by the Repara- 
tions Commission a breach of the rule of proportional division of 
German payments defined in Article 237 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, since it accords France preferential treatment. If safe- 
guards for other Allied interests can be devised the agreement 
will be approved. The economic penalties or " sanctions" imposed 
by the Allies in March to force Germany to accept the reparations 
ultimatum, were raised on September 30, upon the agreement of 
the German Government to the appointment of a commission to 
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act with the German authorities in the granting of export and 
import licenses in the occupied districts. The penalties consisted 
of the occupation of Diisseldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort, and the 
establishment of a customs line along the Rhine. 

The Reichstag, by a vote of 221 to 175, on May 10 accepted 
the Allied ultimatum regarding the reparations payments and 
disarmament, in so doing voting approval of the new Cabinet 
formed by Dr. Joseph Wirth, a Centrist. In June a second 
vote of confidence, 213 to 77, was cast. The Wirth Government 
has the support of the Majority Socialist, Centrist and Demo- 
cratic parties. Strong opposition from the reactionary elements 
in the State led to the promulgation of a series of drastic ordi- 
nances against political agitators. This policy of checking the 
anti-Republican movement in the Empire was adopted after the 
murder on August 27, of Mathias Erzberger, formerly Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Minister of Finance and a leader of the Centrist Party. 
On October 26 the Reichstag, by a vote of 230 to 132, voted con- 
fidence in the new Wirth ministry. 

On June 15 the German army was reduced to 100,000 men in 
accordance with the demands of the Allies. Late in June Chan- 
cellor Wirth proclaimed the dissolution by June 30 of the Ba- 
varian Einwohnerwehr and Orgesch. The election of Count 
Hugo Lerchenfeld to succeed Dr. von Kahr as Bavarian premier 
in September relieved the national government of the anxiety 
caused by the reactionary administration in Bavaria. Count 
Lerchenfeld declared fidelity to the German nation. Martial 
law, which had prevailed in Bavaria for almost two years, ceased 
October 15. 

The people of Heligoland sent a petition to the League of 
Nations in July asking for either the neutralization of the island 
under the protection of the League or reannexation to Great 
Britain. 

ITALY 

By the general elections held in May throughout Italy, Premier 
Giolitti and his Cabinet were re-elected. Socialist representa- 
tion was considerably reduced, and Roman Catholic representa- 
tion increased. The new parliament is the first to hold foreign 
deputies, having six Slavs and four Germans from Upper Adigea. 
On June 27, after a critical debate on the Government's foreign 
policy, the Cabinet of Signor Giolitti resigned, having obtained 
only a very small majority on a vote of confidence in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Signor Giolitti refused to try to form a new Minis- 
try. A new Cabinet was formed July 4, under Signor Bonomi, 
the former Minister of the Treasury. The Cabinet is composed 
of the Centrist elements, Signor Bonomi having excluded the 
extreme Left and Right, the Nationalists and the Socialists. The 
new Premier stated before the Chamber of Deputies (July 20) 
the foreign policy of his Cabinet: (1) Italy will respect her for- 
eign engagements; (2) the Treaty of Rapallo will be executed with 
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great firmness; (3) attention will be given to modifying the law 
of excess profits and to rehabilitating the finances. The Marquis 
Delia Torretta, Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated that Italy- 
would stand by the treaties she had signed, and would assist 
Valona in setting up an independent state, provided the inde- 
pendence of Albania were not in any way affected thereby. 

On May 20, following a pitched battle between the Fascisti and 
longshoremen, a general strike was called in Civita Vecchia. In 
July, the town of Grosseto, Tuscany, was attacked by Fascisti; 
fifteen Communists were killed. In the early part of November, 
a general strike was proclaimed in Korne after a series of conflicts 
between railway workers and the Fascisti. On November 15, 
although the strike had been officially ended, work remained at a 
standstill. 

In June representatives of Italy, Jugoslavia, and the Free City 
of Fiume signed an agreement on the question of Frame, the 
Delta of the Recina and Porto Baros, granting equal rights in the 
port of Fiume to the various signatories of the agreement. Ac- 
cording to this agreement, the port of Fiume would be controlled 
by a consortium to which each will appoint two members. For- 
mer D'Annunzio legionaries assembled in Fiume (June 27). They 
marched on Porto Baros and occupied the town. The reason for 
the outbreak was the report that Porto Baros was to be ceded to 
Jugoslavia by Count Sforza. On October 6, Professor Zanella 
was elected President of the new independent state of Fiume, 
thus restoring the constitutional regime which had been suspended 
since the war. The Fascisti in Fiume have declared that they 
will fight for the annexation of Fiume to Italy. 

A commercial treaty between Italy and Soviet Russia has been 
drafted. It contains reciprocal clauses regarding imports and 
exports and the entrance and exit of ships of both nations at 
each other's ports. 

In July Italy evacuated Adalia, the center of Italy's power in 
Asia Minor. The reason for this evacuation was presumably to 
avoid offending Great Britain by any overt aid to Turkey. 

A conference was assembled in Venice, October 12, to decide 
the question of Burgenland. The Italian representative, the Mar- 
quis Delia Torretta, proposed giving to Austria all of Burgen- 
land with the exception of Oedenburg, which would be open until 
a plebiscite is held to decide its future. 

KTJSSIA 

Evidence of a change in the Soviet Government's economic 
policy and the famine in the Volga district are the principal devel- 
opments in the Russian situation during the last six months. A 
drought in the vallev of the Volga, affecting 400,000 square miles, 
caused a failure of the wheat crop. Estimates of the number of 
people that will be affected vary from twenty to thirty million . On 
July 13 Maxim Gorky sent an appeal to the American people for 
aid. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce and Chairman of 
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the American Relief Administration, agreed in reply to furnish 
food for 1,000,000 children and for the sick, conditional on the 
immediate release of American prisoners held by the Soviet au- 
thorities. A note from Secretary of State Hughes stipulated the 
same condition, which was finally accepted by the Soviet. Ac- 
tual relief was further delayed by the Soviet demand for partici- 
pation in the control of food distribution, which was refused. 
A month later the first food was distributed to the children of 
Kazan. Relief was in full swing by the end of September. Both 
the American and the British Friends are also engaged in famine 
relief, but all told, less than two of the twenty or thirty million 
starving people are being fed. The Soviet Government is doing 
what it can in sending relief trains to the famine-stricken area. 
The breakdown of transportation in Russia complicates the 
problem. In August the Supreme Council took up the question 
of Russian relief and appointed the Noulens Commission to in- 
vestigate conditions preparatory to offering assistance. The 
Soviet Government refused to admit the Commission, object- 
ing to the French delegate, M. Noulens, who was former Ambassa- 
dor to Russia. At the meeting of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations Dr. Nansen tried to secure government credits for famine 
relief but failed. The Nansen plan then came up for considera- 
tion at a conference of representatives of eighteen nations, includ- 
ing Germany, in Brussels in October. The Conference decided 
that further investigation was necessary. 

An organization, operating under the aegis of the League of 
Nations and with branches in eighteen countries, is attempting 
to aid the million and a half Russian refugees who are scattered 
over Europe. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen is chief of the organization. 

The new economic policy, announced immediately after the 
Kronstadt uprising, provides for (1) an abandonment of the sys- 
tem of forcible requisition of the entire surplus crop of a farmer; 
instead the peasant is to be taxed a certain percentage of his crop; 
and (2) the reestablishment of private trade, which means the 
encouragement of small industry, the leasing of certain factories 
to private individuals or corporations, and the decentralization 
of the economic administration. The necessity for the stimu- 
lating of food production lay back of the reestablishment of 
private trade. This compromise is considered justifiable by the 
Soviet Government as a means of preserving its political power. 
On June 1 the congress of the Communist Party expressed approval 
of Lenin's new program. The Third World Congress of the Com- 
munist Internationale opened in Moscow on June 22. In August 
a decree was unanimously adopted by the Council of Commissars 
of the People enjoining the State to conduct only a certain num- 
ber of large industries of national importance and to lease other 
industries and enterprises to individuals, cooperative bodies 
and labor organizations. A further step in the new policy was 
taken when late in October a note was sent by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the British, French, American, Italian and Japanese 
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Governments, agreeing to recognize the foreign debts of the 
Imperial Russian Government incurred up to 1914, on the con- 
dition that the Powers recognize the Soviet Republic and conclude 
a final peace with it. An immediate conference was proposed to 
consider mutual claims and to work out a treaty of peace. 

The conditions for the resumption of diplomatic or trade rela- 
tions imposed upon Russia by the United States, as set forth in a 
note to Maxim Litvinoff on May 17, were the same as those stipu- 
lated for the extension of famine relief: the release of American 
prisoners in Russia. The request was refused. Sir Robert 
Home, Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated in October that 
British plans for trading with Russia had failed, partly because 
of the famine and partly because Russia has no goods to exchange, 
without which trade is impossible. 

Official relations between Germany and Russia were resumed 
on September 19. In September, Russia's diplomatic status was 
as follows: full diplomatic relations: Afghanistan, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Bokhara, Esthonia, Far Eastern Republic, Finland, 
Georgia, Germany, Latvia, Lithuania, Persia, Poland, Turkey; 
trade missions: Great Britain, Italy, Sweden; consular represen- 
tation: China, Mexico; prisoners' exchange missions: Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia; negotiations in process: Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway. 

A Russo-Afghan treaty is reported to have been ratified by the 
Government of Afghanistan early in September, giving Russia 
preferred rights in Afghanistan. 

POLAND 

(For Polish-Lithuanian dispute, see Lithuania.) 
At the Council meeting in June, a series of detailed provisions 
were adopted regarding the defense of Danzig, and the necessity 
for Poland to have free access to the sea through the port was 
unanimously recognized. The most complete agreement was 
reached under the Council's auspices between the representatives 
of Danzig and Poland respectively in regard to the disembarca- 
tion of war material in the Danzig neighborhood and for its tem- 
porary storage and transmission to Poland. The representatives 
of the two parties also agreed to fix July 31 as the limit for ne- 
gotiations for bringing into force the Agreement of November 9, 
1920, regulating relations between Danzig and Poland. The 
manufacture of arms was forbidden in Danzig territory. During 
the summer a Danzig-Polish convention was reported, permitting 
Poland to establish her own post office in Danzig, the use of the 
Polish language in the Danzig law courts and the admission, offi- 
cially, of the Polish mark in the money market. Poland and 
Danzig concluded an agreement on September 23, interpreting 
the two railway decisions of the High Commission, so that Dan- 
zig's appeal to the Council against the Commissioner's first de- 
cision has been withdrawn. A temporary arrangement was made 
on October 8 by representatives of Poland and Danzig for the 
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use of the port by Polish war vessels. By a treaty between 
Poland and Danzig, signed at Warsaw, October 25, 1921, the cus- 
toms frontier of the Danzig territory was abolished and Danzig 
becomes completely identified with the Polish economic system. 

As a result of the financial situation, the Polish Cabinet in 
September resigned en bloc, and a new ministry was not formed 
for two weeks. M. Ponikowski, the new premier, stands outside 
all the parliamentary factions. His policy embraces a simpli- 
fication of the procedure for collecting taxes and an attempt to 
increase production in industry and agriculture. 

In July a convention was signed between Poland and Rumania 
providing for mutual aid in case of attack and no separate ne- 
gotiations for the termination of hostilities. Similar conventions 
have been signed by Czecho-Slovakia and Jugoslavia, and by 
Jugoslavia and Rumania. On November 7 Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia signed a treaty providing for neutrality on all questions 
affecting one of the signatories and mutual support on questions 
affecting both parties. 

In the treaty of peace signed at Riga March 18, Poland and the 
Soviet Government each pledged not to tolerate on its territory 
organization hostile to the other party. In July the Soviet alleged 
the maintenance of anti-Bolshevist organizations in Poland. A 
sharp exchange of notes followed, culminating in a Polish ultimatum 
of September 19, threatening to break off diplomatic relations un- 
less the Russians fulfilled the Riga treaty by October 1, the time 
limit being extended to October 5 on the request of the Soviet 
Government. On October 14 an amicable agreement was reached. 
In spite of this agreement, a new Polish offensive was launched 
late in October by General Petlura. The Petluran army crossed 
the Ukrainian frontier and is reported to have captured Ka- 
menetz-Podolsk, Kiev being the objective. 

BALTIC STATES 

Finland 

Acting under Articles XI and XV of the Covenant, the Council 
of the League of Nations intervened in July, 1920, in a violent 
controversy between Sweden and Finland over the possession of 
the Aaland Islands, at a time when hostilities seemed imminent. 
Both parties presented their case and the threat of war disap- 
peared. After a commission representing the League had studied 
the question on the ground and had submitted its report, the 
Council decided at its thirteenth session, June 24, 1921, that the 
islands should belong to Finland, but that in the interests of peace, 
and to ensure cordial relations between Sweden and Finland in the 
future, new guarantees should be given to the population of the 
Islands for the preservation of their language and of the Swedish 
cultural traditions of the locality. These guarantees, the text 
of which was decided by the Council, are to be inserted in the 
autonomy law already passed for the benefit of the Islands by 
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Finland. The Council will supervise their execution. Finally, 
an international agreement is to be drawn up to be signed by 
all the interested Powers, including Sweden, which will ensure the 
demilitarization of the Islands. Sweden and Finland accepted 
the award. The Conference for the neutralization of the Islands 
held at Geneva on October 10, drew up and signed a convention 
which will be submitted to the Council. 

Lithuania 

After the abandonment of the plebiscite scheme as a means of 
settling the Vilna dispute with Poland, settlement by direct ne- 
gotiation was attempted, but without success. At the June 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, the preliminary 
basis for discussion prepared by M. Hymans was approved, and a 
series of provisions adopted for ensuring the withdrawal from 
Vilna of General Zeligowski's troops. On September 20, 1921, 
the Council decided that, with the approval of the Assembly, 
the Vilna district should become an autonomous canton in Lithu- 
ania. The western half of Lithuania (Kovno) should become 
another autonomous canton, and Vilna should be the Federal 
capital. A plan for securing a political, military and financial 
understanding between Poland and Lithuania was approved. 
Foreign policies of Lithuania that might affect Polish interests 
are to be determined in an assembly of legations with the two 
nations. The port of Memel, hitherto held by the Allies, is to 
become Lithuanian, but Poland is to have right of access to the 
sea there. A defensive military convention is to be negotiated. 
Disputed interpretations of this Agreement are to be decided 
by the International Court, and disagreements about its execu- 
tion are to be referred to an arbitrator appointed by the League 
of Nations. The Assembly gave its approval on September 24. 
The decision has been laid before the Polish and Lithuanian 
Governments. 

Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania were admitted to the League 
of Nations on September 20. An appeal was made in May to the 
United States Government for recognition of the independence 
de jure of the Baltic republics of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

At a conference at Riga in July a full alliance was signed between 
Esthonia and Latvia, and a close economic accord between 
Latvia and Lithuania. This conference was succeeded by a 
conference at Helsingfors, whose alleged purpose was the forma- 
tion of a Baltic League, in spite of the notes of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to Reval and Riga announcing that it would regard an 
alliance between Esthonia, Latvia and either Finland or Poland 
as a casus belli. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The "little Entente" has been strengthened by the signature of a 
diplomatic and military convention with Rumania, similar to the 
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convention drawn up on August 14, 1920, between Czecho-Slovakia 
and Jugoslavia, with an additional clause by which Czecho- 
slovakia will allow the passage of ammunition and foodstuffs to 
Rumania in case she is attacked by another power than Hungary. 

The Cabinet of officials led by Dr. Cerny resigned in September 
and was succeeded by a Government of politicians formed by 
Dr. Benes. The new Premier will continue to hold the port- 
folio for Foreign Affairs. Dr. Cerny will remain in the Govern- 
ment as Minister of the Interior. M. Augustin Novak is Minister 
of Finance. The parties represented in the Government are the 
Republicans (Agrarians) (3 members), Social Democrats (3), 
National Socialists (2), and the Popular (Catholic) Party (2). 
The program of the new Government contemplates a consolida- 
tion and stabilization of the national financial and economic sys- 
tem of the country, so that credit can be secured abroad with a 
view to raising its first foreign loan, and embraces a scheme for 
social insurance, land reform, and the establishment of definite 
legal relations between the State and religion. 

There has been considerable industrial unrest, which, it is 
expected, will be reduced by the setting up of shop councils and 
a court of arbitration, under a law due to go into effect on Janu- 
ary 1. The law covers every industrial establishment in the 
country employing as many as thirty persons, except the Gov- 
ernment's own plants. The shop councils will have general super- 
vision over working conditions in the plants and wage scales. 
The court of arbitration will be made of six members, one a jurist 
and one a technical expert, the other four to represent workers 
and employers equally. The Social Democrats of the Left voted 
to join the Third Internationale by a vote of 562 to 7. 

The constitution of the National Czecho-Slovak Church has been 
approved by the State. The country will be divided into three 
dioceses. The Czecho-Slovak Church uses the ritual of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but bars services in Latin and obligatory 
celibacy for the clergy. 

AUSTRIA 

(For the transfer of Burgenland, see Hungary.) 
The agitation over a plebiscite on the question of the union of 
the Austrian Republic to the German Empire resulted in the 
resignation of Chancellor Mayr. A new Cabinet with Herr 
Schober as Chancellor was formed at the end of June, conditioned 
on the continuance of the credits scheme proposed by the League 
of Nations and the immediate cessation of the provincial plebi- 
scites for union with Germany. 

The Finance Committee of the League of Nations has accepted 
the Austrian scheme for her economic reconstruction on the follow- 
ing terms: (1) reform of the currency by the formation of an 
issue bank; (2) the balancing of the Budget as soon as possible; 
(3) the immediate raising of a considerable internal loan, in order 
to put an end to the issue of bank notes. On July 2, the Council 
of Ambassadors approved the League of Nations' scheme (Ter 
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Menken Credit Scheme) of financial relief for Austria. The scheme 
hangs fire owing to the reluctance of Italy and the United States 
to defer the lien on Austria's revenue and assets given to those 
nations by the Peace Treaty. An International Conference to 
devise plans whereby Austria would be enabled to find suffi- 
cient financial credit to carry on her administration until a 
settlement is made by the League of Nations, has been postponed. 

An Oriental Research Institute has been opened in Vienna to 
increase Austria's trade with the Balkans and the Near East, 
and to develop Austria's foreign commerce. 

The third conference of the Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom opened in Vienna, in August, with Jane 
Addams acting as chairman. 

HUNGARY 

In August, Austrian gendarmerie advancing to take possession 
of Burgenland, according to the Treaty of Trianon, encountered 
armed resistance by Hungarian military forces. On September 
22, the Allied Powers issued an ultimatum to Hungary demanding 
the evacuation of Burgenland within ten days. The Cabinet 
Council finally complied with the ultimatum. A protocol was 
signed at Venice, October 12, giving Burgenland to Austria, 
Oedenburg to Hungary, and providing for a plebiscite in the Oeden- 
burg district. 

On October 22, ex-Emperor Charles fled from Switzerland, and 
advanced to within a few miles of Budapest, where he was cap- 
tured after two engagements between the monarchist forces and 
the forces of the Horthy Government. The Council of Ambassa- 
dors sent a note to the Government demanding Charles' immediate 
abdication, failing which they would offer no opposition to any 
military action taken by the Little Entente. Charles stubbornly 
refused to abdicate. On November 2, he and the Empress Zita 
left Tihany where they had been temporarily interned, for Galatz. 
The Portuguese Government has permitted deportation to Fun- 
chal, Madeira. The Carlist coup led to mobilization by Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia. An allied ultimatum, demanding that 
all members of the Hapsburg family be barred from the Hunga- 
rian throne not later than November 7, resulted in the passage of 
the Dethronement Bill, November 6. The measure abolishes 
the pragmatic sanction and provides the termination of the royal 
rights of Charles IV. The Little Entente and Austria criticised 
the bill for its failure to prevent the free election of a Hapsburg to 
the throne, and on November 5 the Little Entente, on its own 
initiative, delivered a note to the Hungarian Government declar- 
ing the draft of the law unsatisfactory. On November 8 it was 
reported that the Hungarian Government had issued a declara- 
tion prohibiting the election of any member of the Hapsburg 
family to the throne of Hungary. This declaration is to be sub- 
mitted to the National Assembly for ratification as the official 
interpretation of the Dethronement Act. 
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BELGIUM 

Belgium has expressed indignation at the lightness of the sen- 
tences passed on the war criminals who, under the decree of the 
League of Nations, have been given over to the Leipsic Court for 
trial, and has asked England's aid in impressing this upon 
Germany. 

An International University has been started at Brussels to 
serve as a center for higher international education. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

In May and June notes were interchanged between the Dutch 
and the United States Governments, on the subject of the Djambi 
oil fields. The United States protested that the granting of 
concessions in those fields to a Royal Dutch subsidiary, thereby 
excluding American interests, was contrary to the principle of 
trade reciprocity. The Netherlands Government replied that, 
as indicated last October, it was bound to a native company; 
also that by granting concessions in this one district it did not 
keep the United States out of potential fields. The United States 
indicated that retaliatory measures might be adopted. 

The Dutch Cabinet having resigned in June, it was reconstructed 
in July by Premier Ruys de Beerenbrouck, with new Ministers of 
Finance and of War. 

Early in November a new twelve-year naval program was intro- 
duced in the Chamber of Deputies, involving an outlay of about 
200 million florins, or about $69,000,000. The program embraces 
the establishment of new naval bases in the Dutch East Indies, 
and will supplement the existing fleet with a number of submarines, 
torpedo boats, aircraft and mines, available for the defense of 
Holland or of the Dutch East Indies. 

SPAIN 

Politically, affairs have been in an unsettled condition all 
summer, owing to the critical situation in Morocco. The Cabi- 
net resigned, and was replaced by a Conservative Cabinet with 
Sefior Maura as Premier. In July, the campaign in Morocco was 
•continued against the Moorish insurgents under Raisuli. General 
Berenguer, the Spanish High Commissioner, has been pursuing the 
policy of pacifying the conquered districts. At the end of July, 
Spain was gradually working toward the French Protectorate, but 
early in August met with extreme reverses, retaining only Mel- 
illa. In September Spain was recovering lost territory. 

POKTUGAL 

In July, Premier Machado and his Cabinet resigned. Revolu- 
tionary elements desired the dismissal of Parliament but it was 
continued in view of the commercial conference then in session 
in Lisbon; a new ministry was chosen to maintain order. Prem- 
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ier Quieroz issued a manifesto, free from extravagant statements, 
as to the future of the country. 

In October another new ministry was formed with Manuel 
Coelho as Premier. This Cabinet was in turn replaced, Novem- 
ber 3, by a new government with Senhor Pinto as Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior. 

ALBANIA 

As a member of the League of Nations, Albania has attempted 
to have the question of her boundary dispute with Jugoslavia 
settled by the League. An appeal was made to the Council of 
the League in June and again in September, but the Council 
refused to take action, since the delimitation of the frontier had 
been entrusted to the Council of Ambassadors. The question 
was placed on the agenda for the Assembly of the League. In 
the meantime, on September 17, the Serbians began shelling 
certain frontier towns, because Albania had refused to evacuate 
them at the order of a twenty-four hour ultimatum. Hostilities 
continued for some time. The Assembly merely provided for a 
Committee of Enquiry to visit Albania, which the Council ap- 
pointed on October 3. But strong defense of Albania's position 
was expressed by Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. 
Sanguinary fighting in Northern Albania eventually led to action 
on the part of the Council of Ambassadors, which on November 9 
signed a protocol reestablishing the 1913 frontier, with slight 
modifications. The decision was communicated to the Govern- 
ments of Jugoslavia, Albania and Greece, and to the Secretariat 
of the League. A joint demand was also made upon Jugoslavia 
to suspend its military operations. The Serbians refused at 
first to respect the decision of the Ambassador's Council but have 
now agreed to do so subject to certain frontier reservations. Upon 
receipt of the frontier decision, Great Britain recognized the 
de jure independence and sovereignty of the Albanian state. 
The League Council was summoned to meet in Paris on November 
18 to consider the Jugoslav invasion of Albania. The question 
of the invasion of a co-member of the League is involved. 

The Allies are reported to have requested Italy to turn over to 
Albania the island of Saseno, which by the protocol of Tirana 
Italy had been allowed to retain and fortify. The validity of this 
protocol has been referred to the League of Nations. 

JUGOSLAVIA 

(For Jugoslav- Albanian boundary dispute, see Albania.) 
On August 16, King Peter I died at Belgrade. He was succeeded 
by Prince Alexander, who took the coronation oath on Novem- 
ber 6. On June 29, on the occasion of the adoption of the new con- 
stitution, an attempt was made to assassinate Prince Alexander. 
The constitution establishes the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes as an hereditary limited monarchy. 
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Rumania and Jugoslavia have signed a defensive treaty. A 
military agreement has been signed with Czecho-Slovakia. 

A Defense of the Realm Act was passed August 2 by a vote of 
219 to 54, as a rigorous measure of opposition to the wave of 
communist violence. Article 18 excludes any person professing 
the communistic creed from any public office. 

The Serbo-Magyar republic of the Baranya, under the pro- 
tection of Jugoslavia and the Little Entente, was proclaimed 
August 14, but did not outlive August 20, when evacuation was 
ordered by the Jugoslav Government and took place immediately. 
Hungarian troops entered Baranya on August 21. 

BULGARIA 

The trial of the Radoslavoff Cabinet, which voted for the entry 
of Bulgaria into the war, was started on October 11, under a law 
passed by the Stamboulinsky Cabinet. 

On October 22, M. Dimitroff, the Minister of War, was assassi- 
nated. M. Dimitroff was one of the most prominent members 
of the Agrarian party. 

Bitterness over the Allied requirements for disbanding the 
army and regarding labor conscription, is extreme. Bulgaria 
is required to rely on a professional army consisting of volunteers 
for twelve years' service. Seven thousand men were discharged 
from the army on August 23, and the same number every week 
thereafter until October 1, when the army was completely dis- 
banded and the country left without any armed force. 

GREECE 

In March, in spite of the treaties of peace signed by both France 
and Italy with the Angora Government, Constantine launched 
an unsuccessful offensive in his attempt to enforce the unrati- 
fied Treaty of Sevres. A second offensive was about to begin when 
on June 19, Great Britain, France and Italy suggested that Greece 
delay military operations and consent to a peace with Mustapha 
Kemal as arranged by the Allied Powers. The offer was not 
accepted and the military struggle was resumed in July. The 
fighting continued into October without decisive result, although 
by the end of the fall campaign the Greeks had gained some terri- 
tory and were in control of the lateral railway. In August the 
Supreme Council adopted a resolution proclaiming the strict 
neutrality of the Allied Governments in the private war between 
Greece and Turkey, and announcing that the time had not arrived 
for their mediation. 

The Greek Chamber, in October, voted confidence in the Goun- 
aris Government. 
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TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST 

(For relations with Greece, see Greece.) 

Ratification of the agreement between France and the Turkish 
Nationalist Government at Angora, negotiated by M. Franklin- 
Bouillon, was announced October 30. The agreement, in addi- 
tion to concluding peace between the two Governments, provides 
for the withdrawal of France from Cilicia, the delimitation of the 
boundary between Turkey and France and certain economic con- 
cessions to France, including the operation of the Bagdad rail- 
road from the Mediterranean to the Tigris River. This agree- 
ment with the Kemalist Government has caused much criticism 
of France by England, objection being taken to the recognition 
of the Angora Government as the Turkish executive authority, 
the modification of the boundaries of mandatory territory and the 
conclusion of a separate treaty. 

A treaty between the Kemalists and the Soviet Republics of 
the Caucasus is reported to have been signed at Kars on October 
13. The treaty abolishes all existing treaties with the exception 
of the Russo-Turkish agreement of 1920, stipulates that no treaty 
relating to Turkey will be recognized in the future unless it is 
approved by the Angora Government, creates within Armenian 
territory the small autonomous state of Nakhitchevan, under the 
protection of Azerbaijan. About half of Caucasian Armenia is 
given to the Turks as well as large tracts of territory in Georgia. 
An agreement with Bulgaria and Albania is also reported. 

In August a holy war was proclaimed by the King of the Hed- 
jaz, as a measure of assisting the Turkish Nationalist in their 
campaign against Greece. 

France and England as mandatory powers for Syria and Pales- 
tine have agreed to the Sizler customs tariffs between those coun- 
tries. Haifa will become a free port. 

The ultimate nature of the government of Palestine is unde- 
termined, while a delegation of Palestinian Arabs, opposed to 
Zionist rule, interviewed Winston Churchill with regard to the 
government of Palestine. The Arabs in Palestine refused to 
hold a conference with Sir Herbert Samuel, the High Commis- 
sioner, to discuss the future constitution. Immigration, which was 
suspended last May on account of the Jaffa disturbance, was re- 
sumed in July. 

The coronation of Emir Feisul, son of the King of the Hedjaz, 
as first king of Mesopotamia (Irak), took place at Baghdad on 
August 23, after an overwhelming vote from the people. Emir 
Feisul will rule under the aegis of the British Government, which 
holds the mandate for the country. Another kingdom under 
Emir Abdullah is proposed in Transjordania. The final draft of 
the mandate for Mesopotamia has been issued. 

The full text of the agreement between the Soviet Republic and 
Persia, signed in Moscow on February 26, 1921, has been pub- 
lished. It abolishes all previous agreements with Russia, rec- 
ognizes the boundary as established bj^ the frontier commission 
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of 1881, and returns the lands ceded by Persia to Russia in 1893. 
It provides for mutual non-intervention in internal affairs, and a 
safeguarding of both territories from hostile organizations. Rus- 
sia resigns all rights to loans previously made to Persia, and the 
use of the state revenues guaranteeing these loans, and turns over 
the means of communication and correspondence which had previ- 
ously been owned by Russia ; the free navigation of the Caspian 
Sea is restored to Persia equally with Russia. Persia promises 
not to hand over concessions and property to any third party. 
Ail British officers engaged in reorganizing the Persian army 
are being recalled and the £2,000,000 loan which the British 
Government was preparing to make to Persia is held in abeyance. 
Lord Curzon in the House of Lords on July 26 declared that the 
renewal of the Anglo-Persian agreement was impossible, owing 
to the unreliability of the Teheran Government. 

THE FAR EAST 

China 

During the summer the famine took a sudden turn for the 
better, thanks to rains at critical times and successful relief work, 
but famine was succeeded in several large areas by disastrous 
floods. 

The Peking Government's finances have gone steadily from 
bad to worse. Even the salaries of the President's own staff have 
fallen far in arrears. In spite of protests from the legations, 
Chang Tso-Lin continues illegally to withhold the Manchuria 
salt revenues, which legalfy must be set aside for the settlement 
of certain foreign debts. The ten per cent surtax levied for 
famine relief about a year ago has been mysteriously absorbed, 
presumably by sundry influential tuchuns, scarcely any of it 
ever reaching the sufferers. The Ching household has been 
clamoring in vain for the twenty million dollars which the Re- 
public owes it. During the past ninety days Acting Minister 
of Finance, Pan Fu, has negotiated more than thirty loans for the 
Government on which he has agreed to pay interest at the rate 
of from 15 to 30 per cent per month. With something like two 
hundred million dollars of obligations maturing, in one form or 
another during the ensuing twelvemonth, and with the Govern- 
ment's failure to pay $5,500,000 due in November to the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank of Chicago, all these other evidences 
of degeneration have produced in the past fortnight a genuine 
financial panic, which broke out openly in the second week of 
November, when a serious run began on the bank of communi- 
cations in Peking, Tientsin and Shanghai. This run quickly 
spread to all other Chinese banks. Redemption of notes was 
suspended at date of this writing; and Wu Pei-Fu, leader of the 
Government forces in the Yangstze valley, had personally under- 
taken to guarantee foreign obligation. 
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The war between North and South has continued to waver 
without absolutely decisive results. The Kwangsi forces under 
Lu have been repeatedly defeated by Chen; and seven Southern 
provinces have showed increased loyalty to the Constitutional- 
ists, who, in August, successfully invaded the Yangstze valley 
and joined forces there with the enemies of Wang in Hupeh. The 
terrible mutinies of Ichang and Wuchang last summer, in the 
Hankow district, shattered the prestige of Wang and forced his 
resignation, which Peking repeatedly rejected, thanks to Chang 
Tso-Lin's persistent support of Wang. The end of August, 
however, saw Wang's resignation finally accepted, and with it a 
sudden, almost unprecedented, rise to national influence on the 
part of Wu-Bei-fu, the most reputable of the older militarists 
and strongly favored by influential groups in treaty ports. 
(It was this same Wu who carried on the successful fight against 
the Anfuites at Peking last year and shattered their pro-Japanese 
conspiracy.) But the hopes of an early settlement and peace in 
the Yangstze region which were raised last summer, have not yet 
been realized. Wu encountered difficulties he had not foreseen 
in bringing order to Hupeh and Hunan. He received practically 
no funds from Peking and was forced to confiscate funds from the 
Peking-Hankow Railway and other private sources, in order to 
support his troops. This act lost him many followers. At the 
same time, the Cantonese made a desperate effort to drive north 
and overthrow the Peking Government before the Washington 
Conference got under way and before the rich salt revenues of 
Hupeh have been dissipated. After several encounters, followed 
by armistices more or less binding, the situation remains most 
obscure; but apparently no substantial progress has yet been 
made toward peace, the southern forces remaining well within 
striking distance of Wu's troops in expectation of a sudden col- 
lapse of Peking, in which event they will probably advance north- 
ward again with more success. Wu has offered specific peace 
terms to his opponents in which he offers to Hunan the autonomy 
for which it has been fighting nominally, provided that Wu re- 
main Inspector-General of the two provinces. 

Meanwhile the strongest politicians in mid-China have been 
agitating for a national conference, to consider ways and means 
to bring peace and unification. Wu has supported this move- 
ment, but Dr. Sun and the southern tuchuns look upon it with 
open suspicion, while Chang Tso-Lin covertly opposes it because 
he fears it means more strength to Wu and less to himself. Some 
observers seem to fear that this Lushan Conference might result 
merely in a third Government with further complications. 

In spite of efforts of outsiders, the Constitutionalists and the 
Peking Government made no move to carry out informal sugges- 
tions from American quarters in the way of sending a joint dele- 
gation to the Washington Conference. The deeper reason for 
this is generally supposed to be the Southerners' conviction that 
the Peking regime must soon fall and with it the political power 
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of the super-tuchuns will be divided still more and weakened, 
thus smoothing the way for the better organized Constitutionalist 
group to gain control. 

Chang Tso-Lin, Inspector-General of Manchuria and the most 
potent war lord of China, repeatedly promised to lead a Mongo- 
lian expedition and drive the Russian reactionary, Ungern, out 
of Urga. (For the capture of Ungern, see Far Eastern Republic.) 
He made no decisive move during the summer, although he re- 
ceived large funds for the purpose from the Central Government. 
He has since definitely resigned as leader of the Mongolian expedi- 
tion, but has paid no attention to Peking's demands to return the 
funds advanced, pleading by way of excuse that the unrest in 
mid-China makes it necessary for him to maintain in full force 
the troops he had equipped for the western enterprise. As a 
matter of fact, since the collapse of Wang's regime in Hupeh 
and the rise of Wu, who is Chang's enemy, Chang has been hold- 
ing his Manchurian troops near Mukden, ready for emergencies 
southward. An unpleasant affair that may have wider conse- 
quences was the rifling of the dispatches of the special emissary 
from the Far Eastern Republic to Peking. This act was insti- 
gated by Chang, seemingly through a wish to learn of what was 
going on that might affect his own political affairs. 

Japan 

As soon as the invitation to the Washington Conference was 
published, Japan made quick and decisive moves to effect a set- 
tlement of the Shantung question with China privately. On 
September 7 the Japanese Minister handed to the Waichiaopu 
a memorandum of nine points covering the railroads, police, cus- 
toms, and general administration. The vagueness of some clauses 
and the provisions for joint management caused the Chinese to 
reject the plan of settlement prior to and apart from the Washing- 
ton Conference. In a formal reply to Japan, made in October, 
the Chinese officials declared that China would reserve complete 
freedom "of seeking a solution of the question whenever a suit- 
able occasion presents itself." Subsequently, the Chinese dele- 
gation at the Washington Conference presented ten points to the 
Powers covering all issues affecting the nation's political and 
economic integrity. In Japan a marked change of sentiment 
developed toward the Washington Conference: suspicion as to 
American motives, so marked at first, gave way to two opposing 
sentiments, one, doubt as to the possibility of substantial results 
and the other, belief that Japan must come out in the open and 
commit herself clearly to a policy acceptable to her associate 
nations. At date of writing the Japanese delegation has accepted 
in principle the American proposal for a reduction of battleships, 
but is requesting that the ratio of naval strength of the three 
major naval powers be changed from 5-5-3, as proposed by the 
United States, to 5-5-3.5 or 10-10-7, the last named figure repre- 
senting Japan. 
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In Japan there has been, a steady revival of business, as in the 
preceding quarter. Public sentiment against the militarist 
clique has been growing, especially among the business classes, 
who have also strongly supported Mr. Takahashi's earlier pro- 
posal for a closer understanding with China that might eventuate 
in some informal economic alliance. The hostility of the Young 
China group to the original Takahashi program of last summer 
caused that statesman to withdraw the latter as a definite plan 
for the immediate future. 

On the fourth of November Premier Hara was assassinated by 
a political fanatic. It was announced that this misfortune would 
have no effect upon the official policy of Japan at the Washington 
Conference. 

The Far Eastern Republic 

The one bright spot in Far Eastern events of this period has 
been the capture of Baron Ungern von Sternberg, the notorious 
ultra-reactionary Russian bandit, by the forces of the Far Eastern 
Republic. Ungern was caught west of Urga and removed to 
Chita, while Far Eastern Republic troops occupied the entire 
Urga district. Thus ends the most serious disturbing factor 
in Eastern Siberia and Mongolia. Apparently the Far Eastern 
authorities in Urga have countenanced, if not encouraged, the 
establishment of a tri-national Mongolia Republic in which the 
Russian, Chinese, and Mongol groups share equally. But this 
report lacks complete confirmation as yet, though transmitted 
through various independent channels. 

During the summer certain militarist and expansionist cliques 
of Japanese who have been active in fomenting trouble in Siberia 
received severe set-backs, both through popular opinion at home 
and through the growth of anti-Japanese sentiment among the 
Siberians, who have made genuine advances in establishing the 
Far Eastern Republic on a sound basis and have done much to 
restore order and prosperity in all Trans-Baikalia. Semenoff 
and his lieutenant Ungern have been driven out and repudiated 
even by their former Japanese backers. But Russian reactionary 
groups still are receiving sporadic support in the Vladivostok 
region. Meanwhile, the military power of the Soviet Government 
seems to continue unabated in Siberia, as was demonstrated 
throughout July and August, when Russian troops drove the White 
forces into Mongolia, and the Chita Government successfully 
served ultimata on both Japan and China with regard to their 
harboring anti-Soviet conspirators. 

Margaret C. Alexander. 



